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Nature’s Gospel. 


OVER our heads the sky is bright and clear, 
We walk through woods and fields together, dear, 
‘While heavenly breezes blow, 
And tender leaves at play 
Upon their branches sway, 
With whispers soft and low. 


Our joy, our love is ever more complete, 
The air is full of odours rich and sweet. 
Each little living thing 
A fresher joy doth lend, 
Each bird upon the wing, 
Each sound the wind doth bring, 
Says, ‘ Love shall never end.’ 
LAURA M. MARQUAND. 


The Teaching of Jesus. 
Lesson IX. 


THE PARABLES OF THE KINGDOM, AS ILLUSTRATING 
JESUS’ TEACHING. 

Memory Versx.—‘ All these things spake Fesus in parables unto 
the multitudes ; and without a parable spake he nothing unto them.’ 

Read Matt. xiii. 10-18. Compare Mark iv. 10-13., and Luke ~ 
viii. 9-10. 

These parables of the kingdom form a distinct section in the 
teaching of Jesus, and it is evident that they are thus given together, 
not because they were all delivered on one occasion, but because they 
are all illustrations of one subject, namely: How the kingdom or 
dominion of God really grows, so that its influence in human life and 
character can be discerned. Thus this section corresponds very 
much to that which we call the Sermon on the Mount, which, as we have 
just seen, is also a collection of teaching which must have been given 
on many occasions and in many places, 
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A parable means literally a comparison. It is a picture taken from 
what we know, which is to teach us something which as yet we do not 
know. In Mark iv. 30, we read, ‘And Fesus said, How shall we 
liken the kingdom of God P or inwhat parable shall we set tt forth?’ 
where the real meaning and purpose of the parable is set forth. We 
see that Jesus in his parables always compares the truth, which he is 
seeking to bring home to his hearers’ hearts, to something actually 
taking place before them, or else with which they are most familiar. 
For example, Jesus is insisting that the true kingdom of God, “e., 
the reign of God as a felt influence in human life and character is not 
a state which people are to have brought to them, in order that they 
may possess it and enjoy it for themselves, it is ever that which they 
are to win by their own exertions. Jf 7s doing the will of God. So 
in these parables the kingdom is always likened to some action, some 
putting forth of power or energy. The kingdom is likened, not to 
the sower, nor to the seed, but to casting seed into the ground already 
prepared to receive it, and the object of the parable is to show that 
the seed brings forth in direct proportion to the measure in which the 
ground has been properly prepared by the husbandman previously. 

It is most instructive to note how the character of the Parables of 
Jesus is always determined by that of the place in which they are 
delivered. These parables of the kingdom, delivered by the lake- 
side, always reflect the country life of Galilee. Then notice how, 
when Jesus is travelling up to Jerusalem, and the people he is address- 
ing are inhabitants of the towns he is passing through, the whole 
character of his illustrations is changed. He speaks not of farmers 
and fishermen, but of the sons of the wealthy landowner, of the 
traveller going from Jerusalem to Jericho, of the luxurious inmate of 
the city palace, and the miserable outcast at his gate. And so again 
in Jerusalem Jesus takes his pictures from the tower or vines of the 
vineyard, the fig-tree, the shepherd guarding his sheep in the wilder- 
ness,—all of which could be seen just outside the walls of Jerusalem. 
(See chapter xiii, The Gospel, History, and Teaching, viewed in 
connection with the localities of Palestine, in Sinai and Palestine, by 
Dean Stanley). 

_ The next point we have to carefully notice is the reason Jesus 
gives for speaking in parables, in verse 13. By a parable Jesus does 
not mean something obscure or hidden, the meaning of which only a 
few exceptional minds can discern, but the very contrary—something 
which all, even the simplest and most ignorant, can understand. He 
is speaking to a people who think they know all about the kingdom 
of God, and it is just those who think they know most who are most 
unwilling to learn. If Jesus therefore speaks to them in the usual 
terms and phrases that they are accustomed to, his words will be 
taken as a matter of course, listened to with no real attention or desire 
to understand. So Jesus always found that the educated Scribe and 
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Pharisee turned from his teaching about the kingdom of God with 
scorn and derision, because they were sure he, a simple and unlettered 
man, who had never studied in Jerusalem, could teach them nothing ; 
therefore they learned nothing. It was those who knew they were 
ignorant who were Jesus’ most eager listeners. He spoke to them 
in parables which they could always understand. And it was this 
very simplicity of his teaching which won their hearts. 

The words of Jesus are followed by a quotation from Jsavah vi. 
10, which carries this experience of Jesus a stage further, viz., that 
there are those who always resent any attempt to bring home to them 
their spiritual needs, and their deficiencies; who, self-satisfied and 
self-content, repel any influence which would destroy their self- 
complacency, and make them conscious of their need to strive to 
become better. These are not only unteachable themselves: they 
strive to prevent others learning the truth lest their own pretentions 
should be questioned. Compare the experience of Mazzini quoted 
in the Book of Isaiah i—xxxix., by Professor Adam Smith, in the 
Expositor’s Bible, pages 78-87. 


LEsson X. 
THE GROWTH AND RECEPTION OF THE KINGDOM, 


Memory VERSE.—‘ A good man out of the good treasure of the 
heart bringeth forth good things. —Mait. xii. 35. 

Read Mazs. xiii. 1-9 (parallels in Mark iv. 1-9, Luke viii. 4-8), 

This parable may have been suggested by the work which was 
going on in the fields as Jesus talked to the people in the open air. 
In. any case all the details of the parable would be quite familiar 
to his hearers. At the same time we must remember that we must 
not strain its meaning by dwelling too much on minute points. It is 
taken as an illustration because it is suitable in its general drift and 
purpose to give clearness to an important aspect of the kingdom of 
God. What is this? 

I. A sower went forth to sow. Owing to the attention which has 
been given to the different kinds of ground into which the seed was 
cast the work of the sower himself has been almost forgotten. In 
reality, however, the fact that the sower goes forth to sow is as signifi- 
cant as the varying fate which overtakes his seed. It emphasizes 
an important feature of the kingdom, namely, its universality. 
If righteousness and truth do not grow in human lives it is not because 
God is niggardly in his gifts, or reserves them for favoured persons 
or a chosen people. They are cast forth freely like the sunshine and 
the rain. There is no part of the field where some do not fall. 

From this it is a direct inference that the human messengers of 
the kingdom are to be free from niggardliness. ‘They are not to 
trouble themselves about a ‘nicely-calculated Jess or more,’ or to 
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plant only in the ground from which they are certain of an abundant 
harvest. Their business it is to sow the good seed as liberally as 
God gives it. Nor must they accuse themselves of failure and wasted 
effort if only here and there they find ‘the full cornin the ear.’ In 
spite of the spoilt and arrested growth of which it speaks, the parable 
is full of spiritual optimism. Labour for the kingdom done in a 
faithful and generous spirit is sure of its harvest. ‘Others fell upon 
the good ground and yielded fruit.’ 

Il. Zhe Seed. Another point which the parable illustrates is the 
reception of the kingdom by men. The seed falls by the wayside, 
on to the rock, among the thorns, on the good ground, with different 
results. The kingdom is planted as a principle of life in a mixed 
human society, and immediately has to contend with the indifference, 
the ambitions, the tempers of men and women. Accordingly it is not 
something apart, a select church or society, nor is it a finished product 
bestowed as a special divine gift upon men. It is a principle of life 
by the help of which men must work out their own salvation. The 
kingdom, as a concrete reality, is both divine and human,—divine in 
origin and purpose, human as depending upon the preparedness of 
men’s hearts and the co-operation of their will. Without this prepared- 
ness and co-operation it remains an unfulfilled prophecy: the seed 
is cast into the ground, but there is no harvest. To order and dispose 
the human ground for the reception of the divine seed is, accordingly, 
work of primary importance. The training of the character and 
affections is indispensable as a preparation for the preaching of 
the word. 

III. Zhe ground, then, represents the indispensable human 
element in the work of the kingdom. God does not force men 
to be good. The harvest of good deeds is the human response to the 
divine opportunity. It is probably best not to press the analogies 
from nature too closely. [See the explanatory note below.] It may 
be doubted whether Jesus had particular classes of men in his mind 
when he spoke of stony ground, the thorns, etc. The point on which 
he lays stress is just this, that as the work of the sower is impeded by 
many hindrances in nature, so there are obstacles on every side to 
God's work in the soul,—temper, evil ambitions, love of the world 
the pursuit of wealth, carefulness of spirit, and a host of other things 
which we might name. We may possibly read into the various kinds 
of ground mentioned a rough classification of these hindrances; but 
the important point emphasized by the parable is that these hindrances 


exist just as plentifully in the spiritual as in the natural world, and 


just as surely prevent the fruit coming to perfection. 

The parable throws no light upon the reason for the varying 
degress of unfruitfulness. A too strict carrying over of the physical 
analogy might lead to the conclusion that men are made so, and thus 
some justification be found for fatalistic doctrine. But there is no 
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reason to suppose that Jesus meant to teach that certain lives are 
specially elected for fruitfulness, while others are condemned to 
failure or sterility. On the other hand, as we have said already, it is 
not unduly straining the meaning if we find in the impartial sowing 
of the seed a declaration of the divine will and purpose that all lives 
should be fruitful. Thus the parable cannot fairly be pressed into 
the service of a doctrine of election and predestination. 


Note on Ma/#t. xiii. 18-23.—No reference has been made above 
to this passage, which contains an explanation of the parable. It 
seems probable to the present writer that we have here an interpre- 
tation which was current in the early Christian churches rather than 
the words of Jesus himself. The explanation is uncalled for, for the 
parable itself is quite plain. Moreover it seems unduly to limit its 
meaning. Finally, it appears very unlikely that Jesus would himself 
set forth an elaborate and somewhat confused explanation of teaching 
so simple and picturesque. The critic comes a long way after the 
poet. So this little explanatory sermon comes a long way after 
the fresh beauty of the parable. 


Lesson Notes. 
Luke xviii. 10-14. 
cE 
The Pharisee and the * Publican. 


HE context gives no indication of the occasion on which this 
parable was uttered, except that it was spoken to ‘certain 
persons who trusted in themselves that they were righteous and des- 
pised the rest.’ That is, they formed a small and very select class 
by themselves, the whole world beside forming the other class. They 
were saints, all the rest were sinners. Had Jesus the Pharisees in 
view? or some of his own disciples? ‘The context does not tell us, 
it simply gives us the moral or mental state of these ‘certain persons ’ 
and nothing more. Ver. 10. ‘Went up to the temple to pray. It 
seems from Ac/s iii. 1, that there was a fixed time for the Jews to go 
to the temple to pray. ‘This, at the equinox, would be at three 
o’clock in the day. But why goto the temple for that purpose? 
would not a prayer breathed forth in one’s chamber, in the field, or 
the forest, be quite as acceptable to God? Undoubtedly, for God is 
near to the praying spirit, wherever one may be. Yet some places, 
from their associations, or for other reasons, may well be preferred by 
a devout mind for prayer and meditation. Some people cannot enter 
a cathedral without at once feeling that the quiet and vastness of the 
building are suggestive of the majesty and eternity of Him who is the 
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object of prayer. In the very heart too of the city of London one can 
easily step aside from some of its most busy streets and enter an old 
church, from which all the noise and feverish rush of business are ex- 
cluded, and the soul finds itself in the calm and silent presence of 
symbols which are intended to point heavenwards. Some few people 
enter these old churches, for a few minutes snatched- from their 
business, and have their spirits refreshed by so doing. ‘To those who 
find it helpful to ‘ go up to the temple’ to pray, it is quite right to do 
so. The one thing to guard against is to regard any place or 
building as in itself sacred; the sacredness is in the use a devout 
mind makes of it. : 
x 

‘The one a Pharisee, and the other a publican.’ These two 
represent the two extremes of Jewish society : the one strictly religious 
and held in respect by all, the other an outcast and regarded as 
capable of any kind of wickedness. 

Ver. 11. The Pharisee stood in a prominent place by himself, 
apart from the rest of the worshippers: he was too holy to mix with 
them. Standing was the usual attitude for prayer, cp. Maz. vi. 5, 
and Mark xi. 25. The eyes and hands were also lifted up towards 
heaven. Psalm cxxiii.1. In his prayer, the Pharisee thanks God 
that he is not as the rest of men, not as his fellow-worshippers, not 
as that disreputable publican. He is not one who robs either by open 
violence or by cheating, nor is he an adulterer. That is one side of 
the declaration—showing what sins he was free from. The other 
side is a list of the religious duties he is careful to perform. He fasts 
twice a week. The Mosaic Law only required an annual fast. 
During the exile, the number of fasts was increased to four for the 
year. Zech. vii. and viii. But eventually the Pharisees went far be- 
yond this and kept two fasts weekly, viz., Monday and Thursday. 
They also gave tithes (a tenth-part) of all that they gained. This was 
a matter of prime importance with them. They would eat nothing 
unless they knew it had been tithed, and therefore could only eat at 
those houses where they were sure this law had been observed. Life 
in Palestine, p. 136, | 

Now we have no reason to question the correctness of the 
Pharisee’s account of himself. He may have had more virtues than 
those mentioned, and his being, to that extent, a good man was a 
proper ground for thankful acknowledgment to God. For any truer 
light that has come to us, for any moral strength granted in the time 

ot temptation, and for any success granted to our efforts to do good, 
we ought to render due thanks to God. I see not why anyone, who 
had been enabled to stand firm and be true to conscience, in a time 
of great trial, should not in gratitude offer some such prayer as this: 
Heavenly Father, I thank Thee for strengthing me, and helping me 
to overcome the temptation that beset me.’ Then why find fault 
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with the Pharisee’s prayer? Because it was not a prayer, but a boast, 
and was uttered from no devout feeling, but for self-glorification,—a 
self-glorification too which involved a disparagement of others. And 
then consider the nature of the things from which he abstained, 
What great merit was there in the fact that he was not guilty of vulgar, 
coarse sins-which would have disgraced him in the eyes of all? On 
the other hand, what are the distinguishing virtues on which he 
prided himself ? They appear to be Only these two: fasting, and 
paying tithes. He takes stock of his virtues and, with a self-satisfied air, 
presents the list to God, in full expectation of his distinguishing approv- 
al.- He appears to be conscious of no imperfections, of no spiritual 
needs: he is perfectly satisfied with his own poor performances, 


III. 


We now come to the Publican. He also stands apart, a long 
way off from the other worshippers, but it is from the feeling 
that he is unworthy to mix with them. In his abasement of soul he 
would retreat into some obscure corner and avoid observation, if 
possible. There with downcast eyes, and hands (Zzra ix. 6), and 
beating his breast in token of his grief and contrition, he exclaims: 
*O God, be merciful to me, the sinner!’ As if he had said: ‘ these 
are all saints in comparison with me.’ Had he done no good deeds, 
had he no redeeming qualities? However that may be, his awakened 
mind dwells only on his sins and demerits; and he begs, not for 
approval, not for justice, but simply for mercy. It is the prodigal 
son’s cry over again: ‘ Father, I am not worthy to be called thy son, 
but forgive me and take me back, in whatever position.’ Perhaps 
it was quite a new thing to see the Publican in the temple, as a 
worshipper ; perhaps he had not been there for years. He had been 
busy making money, honestly or dishonestly, and become one of a 
class that was despised by all religious people, see Life in Palestine, 
p. 81. But there had come a crisis in his life, something had shaken 
his whole nature. What it was we know not; but somehow his eyes 
had been opened, his conscience awakened, and he saw that he had 
been living a wicked and godless life. Shame, self-reproach, 
penitence, a longing for something better, a yearning for the divine 
pity and help, come in successive waves over his soul, driving him 
to the sanctuary and prompting his cry for mercy. He excuses or 
extenuates nothing; he makes no rash promises as to the future ; he 
can but cast himself-at the divine footstool and beg for mercy. 

Looking at the two men, Jesus makes this comment :’ ‘I tell you, 
this man went down to his house justified beyond the other.’ ‘These 
words (coming directly after such a striking illustration) remind us 
of the apostle Paul’s doctrine of justification by faith. The publican 
was ‘justified,’ that is, recognised and treated as just by the forgiving 
mercy of God, The Pharisee’s ‘ righteousness’ was a self-righteous- 
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ness, a righteousness by works. He had no need of God, save as 
an applauding spectator of his exemplary conduct. The publican, 
on the contrary,—whatever his life had been, whether good or bad 
—formed too lowly an estimate of himself to rest on any good deed 
or quality of his own. His sole trust was in the grace, that is, the 
loving kindness of God. In Pauline language, his was a righteous- 
ness by faith. Therefore, as Jesus told his hearers, this one was 
justified beyond the other. 


IV. 

To sum up. The Pharisee’s standard was a false one. He was 
satisfied if in some points he was better than some of the people 
around him. He measured his conduct with theirs, and overlooked 
the higher standard.of God’s claims upon the heart and the life. He 
attached an undue importance to outward ceremonies and external 
conduct, and, so far as can be seen, treated the inward disposition as 
unessential. His religion altogether failed to touch the soul: he 
sought reputation before reality. Hence his crowning sin of self- 
righteous, unsympathetic, scornful, depreciation of others. 

But Pharisaism is limited to no one age or religion; it may be 
found in every age; it is the dark shadow cast by every form of reli- 
gion. The old Jewish prophets frequently denounced the thing itself, 
though not under this name; nor is the Christian church altogether 
free from it. Pharisaism is perhaps as rife now, in varying degrees, 
as it was in the time of Jesus. It appears wherever form and cere- 
mony are regarded as the most essential part of religion; where the 
right creed ranks higher than the right disposition; and an easily 
attained self-righteousness looks down with scorn upon the erring and 
penitent. The man who pays an outward respect to religion simply 
because it is looked upon as good ‘form,’ or a mark of respectability 
to do so, has more of the Pharisee than of the Christian in him. No 
religious deed is of worth unless it be the expression of a genuine 
religious feeling. While the parable was intended to rebuke Phari- 
saism, it is well adapted to give encouragement to every sincere 
penitent. It plainly says that God does not despise the prayer of the 
contrite. No amount of unworthiness can tire God’s patience, or 
exhaust his mercy. To his ear the cry of penitence is a more 
welcome, a sweeter sound than is the most carefully toned psalm of 
adoration, where the heart is wanting. Crashaw’s epitome (quoted 
by Farrar, in his Notes on Luke) brings out very clearly the chief 
points of the parable. 


‘Two men went to pray; or rather say 
One went to brag, the other to pray ; 
One stands up close, and treads on high, 
Where th’ other dares not send his eye, 
One nearer to the altar trod, 

The other to the altar’s God, 


F. T. Reep, 
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Shakspere’s Teaching on Forgiveness. 


Interlocutors: Fred and Gertrude, cousins on terms of bantering friendship. 


Fred.—Why, Gertrude, I thought you left us to prepare your Sun- 
day School lesson. 

Gertrude.—So I did. 

#.—But surely that’s Shakspere you have before you? 

G.—Yes; itis— What of that? It isn’t the first time he’s been 
used for Sunday School lessons, to say nothing of sermons. 

#.—No; only I didn’t think there was much to be got out of him 
for to-morrow’s subject: it’s Forgiveness, isn’t it ? 

G.—Yes; and it’s just the very subject on which I should natur- 
ally turn to Shakspere, for, if I have any ideas about forgiveness, I get 
them from him. 

#—Surely one learns about forgiveness from the New Testament. 

G.—Yes, I suppose that’s the original source of one’s knowledge, 
but certainly I had no definite ideas about the reasons for forgiveness 
or the noble sort of forgiveness till I found them in Shakspere. 

#’—But Shakspere’s characters don’t seem a particularly forgiving 
set. Look at Hamlet always trying to spur himself on to avenge his 
father’s death, and Orlando actually hesitating whether he shall save 
his brother from the lion, and Prospero wanting a whole play to get 
up a pardon in— 

G. (sotto voce)—A whole play, whose events occupy less than four 
hours ! 

#F.—And Hermione letting her husband suppose her dead all that 
time. 

G.—As to Hamlet, the question of forgiveness doesn’t concern 
him. The play belongs to a state of society in which the avenging of 
blood by the nearest of kin was an acknowledged duty answering to 
the legal prosecution of murderers now. 

F.—Yes, I suppose I must admit that, but the other characters 
whom you can’t justify in that way—they are not of a very forgiving 
disposition. 

G.—No; I suppose not—that is, they have a keen sense of wrong, 
and they don’t forgive easzly. That’s just what I like in them, and 
just what one would expect from Shakspere with his intense feeling 
of all human ties. 

F.—Are you trying to be paradoxical, Gertrude ? 

G.—Not at all; of course the greater sense anyone has of the 
brotherhood of man and of the vatious ties of country, family, etc., 
the more keenly will he feel any breach of these bonds, and the more 
difficult will it be for him to pardon any such violation. 

F.—If you are right, it will follow that the common patterns of 
meekness—patient Griselda for instance—are not altogether admir- 
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G.—No ; I am sure they are not. Griselda has no moral stand- 
ard; she simply accepts as right whatever Walter does; however, 
she can hardly come into a discussion on forgiveness, because, of 
course, one only forgives when one feels oneself wronged. Still, as 
we are comparing characters, I must say it has often struck me how 
differently Hermione and Tennyson’s Enid behave in similar circum- 
stances. 

#—You mean that Enid never seems to resent Geraint’s suspicion, 
whereas Hermione does most keenly resent Leontes’ jealousy? I 
suppose Enid is the more loving and womanly character. 

G.—Oh! if you once begin on womanliness, I must leave off talk- 
ing to you. ‘Womanly’ is ‘a question-begging epithet’ at present, 
just used to glorify any qualities the speaker happens to admire in a 
woman—very often the very qualities he would execrate and despise 
in a man; but as to ‘loving’—Well, I prefer a strong love like 
Hermione’s which will not allow its object to persevere in wrong- 
doing. Hermione is one of the characters of the later plays, by-the- 
by. Have you noticed that reconciliation is always longer in coming 
about in the later plays than in the earlier ones? In the early play, ‘The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ Proteus is forgiven directly he expresses 
penitence, though even here Valentine is full of anger till his friend 
repents; in the later play, ‘As You Like It,’ Orlando, as you say, 
hesitates about saving his brother, and in ‘The Tempest,’ one of the 
very latest plays, Prospero’s full forgiveness does not come till the end. 

#’—Then Shakspere got harder as he grew older? 

G.—Oh, no! How could that be? Why, it is ina much later play 
than ‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona’ that we have the pathetic farewell 
of Bassanio and Antonio, and in still later ones that we have Cordelia 
—the very tenderest of Shakspere’s characters, I think—and that our 
pity is excited for the murderous Lady Macbeth when she laments 
that ‘all the spices of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand.’ 

F’—What is the reason then? 

G.—I think it undoubtedly is that, as Shakspere grew older, he 
saw more clearly the baneful nature of wrong, and so came to feel 
that pardon was no light matter. It is certainly a shallow nature that 
forgives easily. 

#—Well, so far your argument seems to be that Shakspere 
teaches us how zof to forgive. I hope you don’t intend to preach to 
your class on the text: ‘ Revenge is a kind of wild justice.’ 

G.—Not exactly; though, after all, it wouldn’t be a bad text, 
provided one shewed in the end that forgiveness was nobler than 
revenge. No; my point is that, though Shakspere’s characters do not 
forgive easly, they do forgive ; and even when their anger is keenest, 
they never plot revenge, though they do hesitate about returning good 
for evil. (Of course I’m only speaking of revenge for personal 
injuries, not legal revenge, like Hamlet’s.) And their anger is that of 
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noble minds: they resent the wrong done, not the pain they have 
suffered. How little, for instance, Prospero says about his own suffer- 
ings, or even Miranda’s! What he resents is the violation byhis enemies 
of human ties. Above all, Shakspere’s characters forgive without 
lowering their moral standard; they never try to believe that no wrong 
has been done. As to their not forgiving, why, it always strikes me 
as one of the great differences between Shakspere and the Greek 
dramatists that Shakspere’s plays so often end in the reconciliation of 
enemies, while implacable resentment is generally the state of mind 
of the classical heroes. 

£—The difference between the Christian and the Greek spirit. 

G.—Yes, one of the differences; but perhaps it was because 
Shakspere was a child of the Renaissance, when the Christian and the 
Greek spirit were fused, that he did not carry the Christian ideal to 
the exaggerated length that we see in such characters as Griselda. 

#’—You said Shakspere had taught you the grounds of forgive- 
ness: what do you mean? Let me see—Valentine says, if I remem- 
ber rightly :— 

‘Who by repentance is not satisfied 


Is not of heaven nor earth, for these are pleased. 
By penitence the Eternal’s wrath’s appeased.’ 


G.—Yes, but one feels the words are only an after-thought to ac- 
count to himself for what was, in fact, a mere good-natured impulse. 
Valentine is too shallow to have deep grounds for his acts. Why, 
think how willing he is to give up Silvia! 

F'—Then I suppose you mean that Shakspere thinks we ought to 
forgive because we need forgiveness ourselves, 

G.—No, for, if vou notice, Shakspere’s heroes and heroines never 
forgive on this ground, though they continually urge the plea, ‘ For- 
give and ye shall be forgiven’ when they implore mercy for others: 
Portia, for instance, uses this plea to Shylock, Isabella to Angelo. 

#—Then what do you think was the reason for forgiveness that 
seemed strongest to Shakspere ? 

G.—I think we get at that by studying the forgiveness of Orlando 
and of Prospero. . 

#—1 don’t see why you should single out these two characters as 
giving Shakspere’s views any more than any of his other heroes and 
heroines. : 

G.—I think we have a perfect right to take Prospero as expressing 
Shakspere’s views, for ‘The Tempest’ is the only play of which the 
treatment of enemies forms the chief subject; and Orlando acts on 

‘the same grounds as Prospero, allowing for differences of character 
and circumstances. 

F.—Still it may be that Shakspere has made his personages act on 
the grounds he saw would appeal to their characters, 
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G.—Possibly; but, even in that case, it is remarkable that he 
should have selected characters likely to be appealed to by these 
considerations. 

F.—Well, let’s hear what you have to say about these two. 

G.—Orlando is one who feels with especial keenness the common 
bond which unites all men, and also the special ties of kindred. Do 
you notice how Shakspere never makes the general ties weaken the 
special ones—never sinks patriotism in cosmopolitanism, or merges 
the ties of kindred in the brotherhood of man? 

&—Yes—but go on about Orlando. 

G.—Well, it is this strong sense of human bonds which makes 
him feel so keenly their violation by his brother that he can scarcely 
bring himself to rescue him from the lion; and yet, it is this very 
same feeling which leads him to forgive at last when 


‘ Kindness, nobler ever than revenge, 
And nature, stronger than his just occasion, 
Made him give battle to the lioness.’ 


His brother had cruelly wronged him; still he was his brother, after 
all; nothing he did could sever the bond—that seems to have been 
Orlando’s line of thought. 

#’—And Prospero’s is the same, you think ? 

G.—Yes, except that Prospero is a philosopher and Orlando is 
not, so that he does not merely obey natural feeling, but acts in 
accordance with a theory. He reflects that ‘the rarer action is in pity 
than in vengeance ’—that the implacable man is conquered by evil, 
being led by the wrong-doing of others to forget their kinship with 
him, while the man who forgives is not ‘overcome of evil,’ and some- 
times ‘overcomes evil with good.’ 

#—But Prospero puzzles me—Doesn’t he raise the storm to 
avenge himself on his enemies ? 

G.—Oh, no! His object is to make them sensible of their mis- 
doings—the greatest service he can render them. Of course, in 


estimating his conduct, we must remember that his supernatural — 


powers enabled him to be quite sure the storm could do no real 
mischief. 

#’—Then his principles are the same as Hermione’s? 

G.—Yes, except that Hermione has more personal love, Prospero 
only the common love for all humanity, 

#.—But Prospero does rather enjoy the thought of his enemies’ 
sufferings ? 

__ G@.—I must admit he does at first till Ariel appeals to his compas- 
sion, but then we must remember he is all the while intending to put 
a speedy end to these sufferings, and, in fact, at the very time, he is 
bestowing on the son of one of his foes his greatest treasure—his 
only child, 
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#—Yes; you make out a strong case for him; but, after all, 
forgiveness means something more than simply abstaining from re- 
venge or pitying one’s enemies or even returning good for evil: full 


’ forgiveness surely means reinstating one who has injured us in the 


ks eT 
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place he occupied before doing the evil deed, letting his offence form 
no barrier between us. Is such forgiveness always possible, do you 
think? 

G.—I don’t think it is unless the wrong-doer repents. Iam sure 
that is Shakspere’s view, for, you remember, he makes Prospero turn 
from Antonio as from one ‘whom to call brother would even infect 
his mouth,’ Alonso can be pardoned because he repents: his mind 
is changed ; there is no longer in him the spirit which prompted him 
to cast Prospero and his helpless child to the mercy of the waves ; 
but Antonio is just the same as he was when he planned the destruc- 
tion of his brother and his niece; he can stir up Sebastian to copy 
his crime; he can even boast that his conscience is dead. How 
could Prospero have any fellowship with such a being as that? I 
have often wondered, since Shakspere made me think about forgive- 
ness, that people don’t notice that in the New Testament we are 
commanded to forgive ‘until seventy times seven,’ but only when 
our brother turns unto us and says, ‘I repent.’ 

#—True. But how fearful is the doom of a man like Antonio— 
cut off from both God and man! I never thought of it before, but it 
makes me realise something I read lately in Frederick Denison 
Maurice about the awful isolation produced by sin. 

G.—Yes; one doesn’t wonder Shakspere assigns no outward 
punishment to Antonio, for what could seem terrible in comparison 
with his actual state at the end of the play? 


Some minutes’ silence. 


F. (looking up suddenly)—Gertrude! There’s one ground given 
for forgiveness in the New Testament which always seems to me par- 
ticularly beautiful—‘ That ye may be the children of your Father 
which is in heaven, who maketh his sun to shine on the evil and on 
the good, and sendeth his rain on the just and on the unjust ’—does 
Shakspere ever put forgiveness on this ground ? 

G.—I don’t think he ever does. 

F.—Because he thought more of the human than of the divine, I 
suppose. i 

G.—I should rather say because to his soul, more than to any 
other, ‘ The true Shekinah’ was ‘ man.’ 

#—Perhaps that is the better way of putting it. Well, anyhow, 
many thanks, my cousin, for your Shaksperean sermon. 


H. M, Srevsy, 
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Early Life of Robert Collyer told by himself.! 
Arranged by Rev. Jonn Fox. 
Learning a Trade. 


HERE was another article in our home creed. It was this, that 
the boys, of which there were four, must learn a trade. It 
would cost money, but that must be found, and if we went right on in 
the factory we could earn instead of spending, but then we should 
lose our rank, and this was not to be thought of for one instant. The 
father was a mechanic. We must be mechanics, and then, though 
we might never rise any higher in the world, we should not fall. 
And that is how I came to the anvil, the utmost limit in those days of 
my ambition. There was an old blacksmith, away over the moors, 
who had taught my father, and he was willing to teach me. I was 
rising fourteen then, and it was time to begin. In my father’s time 
this man was a fine sober fellow, and a superb workman, but years 
had made havoc of him without our knowing, and, boy as I was, I 
found in less than a week I had gone to live in the home of a con- 
firmed drunkard. Still, this was not the horror to me it would be to 
you. The proverb says ‘a fox smells nothing amiss in his own den,’ 
and while our home was what I have told you, we thought of beer 
very much as we thought of bread, as the staff of life, and never 
imagined that anybody could condemn its use, though they might 
be sorry for its abuse. And so I was as familiar with beer, almost, 
as with bread, and quite as familiar as with beef, while we thought no 
more of its hurting us than you do of yellow bread and dyspeptic 
pies hurting you. 
I found again that not only was the poor old man a drunkard, but 
the boys were lead to drink a great deal more than we had ever 
thought of in the old home. We had each one of us about a quart 
of ale a day, and the farmers who came to the shop were for ever 
standing treat. It is a painful story, stretching over eight years, very 
happy years in many ways, but full of peril, as you may see. I went 
to see an old shop-mate in the poor-house just two years ago, a 
splendid workman, but ruined by drink. The poor fellow had heard 
that I was about, and had crept wearily over the moors to find me; 
but we had missed each other, so I went to find him. Yes, it is a 
sad story. I was in some sort manager at last, and came home one 
day from another shop we had, after an absence of a week, to find 
the old man, who was a tower of Strength in my father’s time, had 
taken to his bed. He had been on a fearful drunk, and it was the 
last. I went in to see him. He looked up sadly, and said in our 
native speech,— ‘I’se varra badly, lad. I’se boon to dee, and I want 
thee to read summat out o’ t’ Bible to get me ready.’ He did not 
allude to the curse that had slain him, nor did I, but saw to him three 
1 Continued from p. 132, ; 
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months, and then one morning as I was lifting him, great gouts of 
blood came welling up out of his chest, and he was dead. Why do I 
tell you this? Was I still a partaker in the sin? If I had been, I 
think poor Jack would not have had to hunt for me over the moors, 
we might have been in the same workhouse. 


Overcoming Temptation. 


The good blood began to tell now, and the clean breeding, and 
that help of God, without which a man’s life is a rope of sand. It 
was not hard work. ‘The thing was very simple. I saw it was grow- 
ing on me to love drink, and said, ‘ This will never do. If I keep on 
I shall be in the gutter with the old man. I will never touch a glass 
of beer again, or anything of the sort, until I am sure of myself, and 
for ever sure, because in any fight between a man and a beer 
barrel, the man ought to win.’ I kept my word, made to myself, and 
that was the second step from the anvil to the pulpit, and this story 
needs no moral. 

His Hunger for Books. 


Still, it is possible this had never been done but for another grand 
force which had come up to help me. From the days when we used 
to spell out Crusoe and old Bunyan, there had grown up in me a 
devouring hunger to read books. It made small matter what they 
were so they were books. Half a volume of an old encyclopedia 
came along, the first I had ever seen. How many times I went 
through that I cannot even guess. I remember I read some old 
report of the missionary society with the greatest delight. There 
were chapters in it about China and Labrador. Yet I think it is in 
reading as in eating, when the first hunger is over you begin to be a 
little critical, and will by no means take to garbage if you are of a whole- 
some nature. I could not go home for the Christmas of 1839, and 
was feeling very sad about it all, forI was-only a boy, and sitting by 
the fire, an old farmer came on and said, ‘I notice thou’s fond o’ 
reading so I brought thee summat to read.’ It was Irving’s Sketch 
Book. I had never heard of the work. I went at it and was ‘as them 
that dream.’ No such delight had touched me since the old days of 
Crusoe. I saw the Hudson and the Catkills; took poor Rip at once 
into my heart, as everybody has, pitied Ichabod while I laughed at 
him, thought the old Dutch feasts a most admirable thing, and long 
before I was through, all regrets at my lost Christmas had gone down 
the wind, and I had found out there are books and books. That vast 
hunger to read never left me. If there was no candle I poked my 
head down to the fire, read while I was eating, blowing the bellows, 
or walking from one place to another. I could read and walk four 
miles an hour. The world centred in books. 

There was no thought in my mind of any good that was to come 
out of it; the good lay in the reading. I had no more idea of being 
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a minister, than you older men, who were boys then in this town had 
that I should be here to-night to tell this story. Now give a boy a 
passion like this for anything, books, business, painting or farming, 
mechanism or music, and you give him thereby a lever to lift his 
world, and a patent of nobility, if the thing he does is noble. 
There were two or three of my mind about books. We became com- 
panions and gave the roughs a wide berth. The books did their 
work too about that drink, and fought the devil with a finer fire. I 
remember while yet a lad reading Macaulay’s great essay on Bacon, 
and I could grasp its wonderful beauty. There has been no time 
when I have not felt sad that there should have been no chance for 
me at a good education and training. I miss it every day, but such 
chances as were left lay in that everlasting hunger to still be reading. 
I was tough as leather, and could do the double stint, and so it was that 
all unknown to myself, I was as one that soweth good seed. 

Another thing I remember. It fell out in the course of time that 
as 1 would walk over the moors reading, something I read would set 
me thinking .on my own account, and then at last 1 would talk it out 
to myself and to the sheep, which I found very good listeners indeed. 


His Conversion and Preaching. 


At about twenty-one I fell in love ‘for good and all.’ I was 
married at twenty-three, and lost a precious wife at twenty-five. Then 
came a great darkness, a void and emptiness that was almost un- 
bearable ; a great sorrow struck me, and I began groping about for 
something I could cling to eternally, which ended in my seeking the 
only refuge there is for a man when the world rocks under him, and 
life grows dark in the shadow of death. I began to seek after God. 
I attended the Methodist chapel more regularly, and one Sabbath 
I heard a sermon by a local preacher named* Bland, who is now 
in charge of a Methodist church at Quebec, from the text, ‘ Blessed 
and holy are they who have part in the first resurrection.’ It 
struck home. There was no revival going on, and but few signs 
of religious life in the old chapel; but I hardly ate or slept for three 
weeks, I prayed without ceasing, and tried hard to find the way to the 
new life. At last the light came, a great and sudden revelation from 
God. Iam sure about this. There is no doubt about it. I went to 
the week-night meeting and told the Methodists all about it and 
they took me on probation, and put me in old Jim. Delves’s class. 


They were my old neighbours, had known me for ten years, and, 


as the habit is in that grand old church, invited me to preach for 
nothing a Sunday and find myself. The text of my first sermon was, 
‘As I live, saith the Lord, I have no pleasure in the death of a sinner,’ 
oh, I thought I had a capital sermon. It was in three parts, each, of 
course, indispensable to the other. They did’nt allow a man paper in 


those days, either. Well, I preached, and their curious eyes were all 
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wide open. I thought I had done splendidly, but when half way 
back to Ilkley, I recollected that I had left the secondly out entirely. 
I was terribly put out about it. But the joke of it was that I had 
stolen my ‘secondly’ from a fine sermon preached by a Presbyterian 
clergyman named McChine. I felt the weight of that judgment upon 
me so heavily that I have never stolen a sermon since. 

Then they were bound to hear me at Ilkley, and the next Sunday I 
preached from the text, ‘Some men’s sins are open beforehand, 
going before them to judgment, and some men’s sins follow after 
them.’ All the boys were there, and the girls, too, and I thought I 
had made a great impression. The next morning as I was going to 
the forge, and thinking what a great effect my poor little sermon had 
had, the old cobbler was hammering away in the shade of his porch, 
and he called out to me: ‘I say, lad, come here; I ha’ sommat to 
say to ye.’ I went up to the door witha great feeling of pride within 
me, expecting his congratulations. ‘I heard tha preach last night,’ 
said he, with a grin on his face. 

‘Did ye,’ said I. 

‘I did; and I think tha’ll niver mak a preacher as long as tha’ 
lives, Bob.’ 

This was rather crushing, as the old cobbler was a sort of village 
oracle. I think he saw it in my eyes, for he immediately added : 
‘Now don’t mistak me, Bob. Tha’ wants to reason ta much. 
They'll never let tha do it among the Methodists. Tha’ may’st 
lecture, but tha’ can never be a preacher.’ 

I think Neilson, who is just dead, was a babe in arms in one of 
the small places where I first tried my wings, and that I stayed over 
Sunday with her grandfather, old Robert Bland of Burnsall in 
Wharfedale. I know I lost all track of time that Sunday, and 
preached about two hours, which was a great shame. I had much 


“better have remembered the advice of the English Judge, who, when 


someone asked him how long he thought a sermon ought to be, 
answered, ‘twenty minutes, with a leaning to the side of mercy.’ 
But, there I was, to my own great astonishment, in a pulpit, and 
though the sermon was no doubt as poor as poverty, I could say, ‘a 
poor thing, but mine own,’ and the best I could do up to date. 


Emigration. 


Before I was born, my father wanted to emigrate to America, 
but could never raise the money, and all through my childhood they 
were regretting that it still could not be done. So I grew up with the 
vision of this new world in my nature, and the longing to come here 
that I might find my way into a wider life. I wanted to be where you 
do not seek the work but the work seeks you, to be not a mere cipher 
ina monarchy, but a factor in a republic. Ihad no vote and no voice 
in the government. I wanted one. I was compelled to doff my cap 
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and bend before those who had money and rank. I hated it. 
Radicalism was in my bones. Radicalism in England thirty years 
ago was a by-word and a hissing. I found the woman I wanted fora 
wife. If we had a family there would be no chance of an education for 
them, or a rise in life. My wholé ambition was to make my way as 
a smith, but fifty cents was all one got for shoeing a horse all round 
over there, and that left a very small margin. 

I had a sort of vision that there was something better for me than 
life amongst my native moors, but I found that I should have to tear 
up the roots of my being and plant them in another land before it 
could come true. I saw in my vision a happy home, in a leafy lane, 
just outside Philadelphia, because I longed for the country, for I was 
country bred. I went to my mother and told her all about it. She 
did not want me to go. She said—‘my lad, do not leave me, thou. 
knowest thou art the only one I can look to, do not go.’ I said, 
‘Mother, I can be a better son to you in another land than I can in 
this. Let me go, mother, let me go.’ ‘Then, my lad, if thou must 
go thou must, and God’s blessing go with thee.’ So on a gleaming 
April day the young wife and husband set sail in an old ship called 
the Roscius, to seek our fortune, and to find it in this new world. 


A Minister of the Liberal Faith. 


You have heard about the preaching. I went at it again, but 
with the old Yorkshire burr in my tongue, and my h’s as it might 
happen, but usually wrong. One good brother told me years after 
he could not understand one word in ten that I said, but I made him 
feel first-rate. I had to learn what was really a new tongue, and 
worse than that, to unlearn an old one, old almost as Chaucer, and 
Piers Ploughman, and to make my living still at the anvil. You 
know, I suppose, that there are two sorts of preachers in the Methodist 
body. One sort finds itself, and the other is found. I had to find myself. 
Now and then some poor fellow comes along and tells me how little 
he gets for preaching. I have to pity him from my heart, and then 
to tell him that my salary divided up among the first ten years 
came to just seventy-five cents a year, (3s. 14d.) and I got that for 
three sermons I preached for the Baptists. Yet I was a very happy 
man, and shall be for ever grateful to my old mother church for 
giving me the chance. But the time came when I found I was no 
longer a Methodist. If possible I read and studied harder than ever, 
from quitting work till bed-time, and in the early morning. I formed 
the acquaintance of James and Lucretia Mott, who came to live near 
us. Isoon heard her lecture on the Bible and rational religion, and 
thought she was about right. I felt that the doctrines of total de- 
pravity and eternal damnation were untrue, I had fought shy of them 
all my life. For three or four years there was a struggle in my heart 
between love for old associations and friends and the growing and 
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solemn assurance of duty. So I quitted talking and preaching about 
them. altogether. At last I heard Dr. Furness, of Philadelphia, 
preach on the Nativity of Jesus Christ. I think this sermon clenched 
my determination to preach a different religion. With God’s help I 
have since done it. It fell out also that I was wanted in the West to 
work among the poor in my dear old home for twenty years, Chicago. 
Then I bid good-bye to the anvil for ever, and so at last struck the 
Supreme joy of my life as a preacher and pastor, and was fairly 
landed for good and all in the work which has been the joy of my life. 


Begin at the Beginning. 
THINK if I were asked to choose a motto for the lesson I want 
you to learn to-day, I should take two, ‘ Begin at the Beginning’ 
and ‘Help Yourselves.’ But, first, I will tell you a true story which 
may help you to see what I mean. 

You all know where Australia is. I wish those of you who can 
have the use of an atlas would take one and look at the map of 
Australia. There, in Victoria, not very far from Melbourne, you will 
see a tract of mountainous country called Gippsland. In Gippsland, 
right away in the heart of the beautiful mountains, there is a little 
town called Walhalla. It is a long day’s journey from Melbourne. 
Starting early in the morning, by train, you will find yourself moving 
over perfectly flat country through the forest. It is very dreary, one 
soon gets tired of seeing gum trees and nothing but gum trees. The 
only variation is that in some places they have been killed, by being 
‘rung,’ as it is called; a deep cut is made all round the trunk of the 
trees, and then, after a while, they die and fallof themselves. Or, 
here and there, you may see a clearing and a little plot of cultivated 
ground and perhaps a few tents, or small wooden houses. At about 
noon you reach a little town, built entirely of weather-board houses, 
called ‘Toongabbie.’ Here the railway stops and the mountains 
come down to the plain. Your journey for the rest of the way will 
be by coach. It is a wonderful drive and not too comfortable. The 
roads are very steep and scarcely made at all. They are full of holes 
and deep ruts, and here and there are what are called corduroy roads; 
that is, the great gum trees are cut into lengths and laid side by side, 
How you are shaken going over these you may imagine. But if you 
have good nerves and if you hold on tight so that you are not joggled 
off your seat, you will find a great deal to enjoy in this strange and 
lovely country. A long way below you, you will catch at times the 
gleam of a river, and smaller streams creep, hidden by growth, down 
the mountains to join it. The damp gullies formed by these streams 
are full of fern trees and of lovely ferns. Then there are hillsides 
covered with grass trees, which are most beautiful, and, wherever the 
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gum trees have been cut down, a ‘scrub’ has grown, all sorts of 
strange flowering shrubs, such as we never see at home. You will 
notice one in particular because its pretty white flowers smell so 
sweet; but you must not touch it, or go near it, for this is the 
‘mountain itch,’ and if you handle it, it will cause a painful eruption 
to come out on your skin. It is a very quiet country, this; you do 
not hear many birds or animals of any kind; but now and then five 
or six parrots will fly across the road, screaming and chattering. You 
will see two kinds: little grass-green ones, with long tails, and big 
ones, coloured brilliant red and blue and green, or you may notice 
little ‘ fire-birds,’ dark, with bright red spots on their tails. There 
are lyre birds in the woods, but they are shy, and you would have to 
watch quietly for them. Later on you will see the Australian robin, 
with his waistcoat quite the wrong red; for he is not really a robin at. 
all, and is only called so out of compliment. There is a magpie, too, 
who whistles most sweetly and is white, where our mischievous friend 
is black. The folks there say that everything is topsy-turvy and 
wrong way round, like the magpie’s colours: for the cherry stone 
grows oufside the cherry, and the trees keep their leaves on all the 
winter through. There are kangaroos whose little ones jump into 
their mother’s pouch to be carried, and snakes that swallow heir 
babies if they are alarmed. There are ants called ‘jumping bull- 
dogs,’ an inch long, and great white ants that build themselves clay 
towers to live in, five feet high. There, too, are ‘Tarantulas,’ like 
great hairy spiders, and ‘centipedes,’ and ‘mole crickets,’ and ever 
so many more strange insects, all very interesting and some very dis- 
agreeable, which I have not time to tell you of now. 

Presently, in your drive, you will come to a point where a little 
river joins the big ‘Thompson’ river. This little stream is called 
‘Stringer’s Creek,’ and Walhalla is built upon it. You will wonder 
why a town should have been built in this wild, lonely country, ina 
valley so narrow that there is room only for one street; where the 
land is not good for farming, and there is so little level ground that 
they had to cut the top off one of the hills in order to make a cricket 
ground. ‘The truth is that there is gold in these mountains, and here 
is the Long Tunnel gold mine, which is one of the largest in the 
world. It was here that the hero of the little story 1 wish to tell you 
spent his boyhood. His father and mother did not live in the town ; 
they had a selection or farm in the bush, about ten miles away; but 
George Rawson came to school in Walhalla, as did all the boys from 
all the country round, riding bare-backed on any horse his father 
could spare for him ; for it seems as natural for boys and girls to 
ride in Australia as it is for ours to walk. When George was old 
enough to leave school he went to work in the Long Tunnel gold 
mines, and I suppose he must have been at the work about two years 
when the great fire happened. In thinking of the fire you must re- 
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member that Walhalla was built entirely of wood. The little weather- 
board houses were closely clustered together in the narrow valleys, 
and in the summer weather—it was summer then—there was very 
little water in Stringer’s Creek. You can fancy with what fearful 
rapidity the flames would spread, and how impossible it would be to 
stop them. Well, the fire broke out on a Saturday afternoon, when 
most of the folk were up on the hills; it began in the little inn. Of 
course, at first, everybody rushed down to their houses and began 
getting out their furniture and goods; not such a difficult thing to do 
in one-story houses as it would be here. But presently someone 


' raised a cry of ‘the dynamite!’ That was an awful idea. You see, 


a good deal of dynamite was kept always ready for use in the mines. 
It was stored, near the yard, in a kind of cavern in the hill, most 
carelessly; gunpowder in barrels, was in front of the dynamite, and in 
front of that again was dried wood, piles of it, lying there in the way 
of the flames. When the people heard that cry they left saving their 
goods and fled to the hills again, knowing very well that if the dyna- 
mite exploded there would be no chance of saving anything, or any- 
body who might be in the town. The destruction would be complete. 
They all fled but one; that one was our boy, George Rawson. It 
came suddenly into his head that it would be a grand thing if some- 
one prevented the dynamite from exploding. Then the mines, at any 
rate, might be safe, and the lives of all the neighbours and such of 
their property as the fire spared. So instead of running away, young 
Rawson ran towards the cavern; as he went he stopped where he 
knew there were some piles of old sacks which had been used for 
carrying chaff in; he took several of these and dipped them in the 
creek. When he reached the mouth of the cavern the dry wood was 
just beginning to kindle. ‘Just in time,’ was the brave boy’s thought. 
He beat out the little angry flames, and watched, and every time the 
sparks kindled the wood again he used his sacks to fight the fire. It 
was a fine fight, was it not? Busy as young Rawson’s hands were, I 
do not doubt his mind was busy too. He must have seen very clearly 
what would happen if he did not win his fight, if the fire got the better 
of him. 

Most boys who live out in the bush in Australia, know what a very 
terrible thing fire can be. Most likely this boy had had to help to 
fight it more than once. But then he would have never had to think 
about the awful added danger of being blown up by the gunpowder 
and dynamite. Working in the mines, as he did, he knew all about 
the terrible risk he was running; and he had time to think about it 
now, for it was long enough before the fire was got under and the 
mines were safe. However, he stuck to his task and did his duty 
and saved the mines. : 

What I want you to do now is to work back in your mind from 
the day of that great fire. Remember, the story is quite true. Here 
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we have a lad of seventeen who was able, in all the hurry and confu- 
sion of a terrible and general danger, to see at once what was the. 
best thing to be done to lessen the risk for his fellow-townsmen and 
to save as much as might anyhow be saved of the common property. 
But it was not only that; that showed that he had a strong, well- 
trained mind, not easily overset by bustle and confusion. But there 
was some higher faculty at work in him than this, for he saw, at once, 
that having seen what might be done, it was his duty to do it, and it 
never occurred to him to do anything else. So I feel sure, that, if we 
could go back to the days when young Rawson was a little child, we 
should find that, from the time when he began to think at all, he was 
always exercising not only his power of reasoning, but also his power 
of choosing between right and wrong; the power of making the good 
of others his first consideration, and his own personal good the 
secondary consideration. I am sure that in no other way could he 
have been ready to take the great opportunity of serving others that 
came in his way. . He had begun at the beginning. 

That is what I want you todo. Very likely you will think that, 
while you are so young, you have no choice between doing what is 
best for yourselves and doing what is best for others. That is a mis- 
take; it seems so, but it is not so really. It seems, while you are 
going to school still, spending your time in learning and playing, 
eating and sleeping, that your life is so planned out for you that there 
is no room left for choosing. But, if you think, you will see that 
every day brings you opportunities for choosing. How will you go 
through all the occupations of the day? You must learn your lessons; 
how will you learn them? Shall they be disagreeable tasks, to be got 
through anyhow, with only just enough of zeal and goodwill to satisfy 
the examiner? Or will you think of them as part of the armour you 
are to put on to help you to fight the battle of life? Will you think 
of the learning you are getting as something that is necessary to make 
you a good citizen, able to do your duty to your fellow-citizens? I 
suppose there is not a boy or girl amongst you that is not tempted 
sometimes to shirk your school work in order that you may satisfy 
some desire of your body, rather than feed your mind. You want to 
be idle, or to play. There, then, at once, is a constant opportunity 
for choice between right and wrong, and every time you choose the 
right and force the wrong under, you will be strengthening your will, 
so that it may be ready for a great opportunity if one should come to 
you. Do not think, however, that I mean to say anything against 
play. Play is a very fine thing, in its proper place, and if we bring to 
it again the determination always to choose the right if we see two 
ways open tous. And I am pretty sure that scarcely a day will pass 
without your seeing the two ways and having the chance to choose. 
I am pretty sure that if we could know, we should find that young 
Rawson, when he was a little lad at school, did not cheat at play, or 
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bully those who were smaller than himself. No doubt he got into. 
mischief as you all do, boys and girls; but he would not have been 
what he was when he saved Walhalla if he’had been, in any sense, a 
mean or cowardly boy, choosing the wrong instead of the right. 
Then he had learned to help himself. That is a lesson we all 
of us need very much to learn to-day. It is a very good thing, no 
doubt, to belong to all the helpful, pleasant societies, which are 
started by the good people who want to make being good easy to you 
young folk. But ‘hat cannot be done. There is no royal road to good- 
ness any more than to learning. It is you, yourselves, who must 
make yourselves into good, strong men and women. It is not be- 
longing to this, or that, or the other society which will save you and 
make you fit to fill your place in the world. Nothing can do that but 
the earnest determination of your own souls. If you are not careful 
I think it possible, even, that these societies may do you harm instead 
of good. You must try to remember that they are only useful in so 
far as you employ them to forward the great aims of life. Do not 
think you have done something fine merely by belonging to a society 
—you might as well think you had eaten your dinner, when you had 
only taken your knife and fork in hand. Young Rawson had hone 
of these societies to belong to, and so he had been forced to ‘help 
himself, and you see, he had done it. He had learned to walk 
alone. In Switzerland, in places very difficult to climb, ropes are 
fixed to the rocks to steady the climber. But the real mountaineers 
will tell you that no man who cannot do without the ropes should go 
into the difficult places—for the ropes may break and then death is 
certain. He only is safe who puts his dependence on his own clear, 
steady head and strong limbs. So with you—you must climb your 
difficult places, train yourselves to depend on yourselves from the 
beginning. Go slowly and go surely, making each step secure. 
Every difficulty passed will make you stronger for the next to come— 
stronger to point the way to those who come after you, and to make 
that way smoother for them to tread. Mary Denpy. 


Sunpay Scuoor AssociaTion.—The sixty-second annual meeting of this 
Association was held in Essex Hall, on Friday morning, May 29th. The chief 
features of the gathering were Dr. Drummond's encouraging address, and 
Mrs. Dowson’s practical paper on ' The Social Side of Sunday School Work,’ 
In the report, Mr. Ion Pritchard deeply regretted the loss by death of two 
faithful and valued workers in past years,—Mr. Henry Jeffery and Mr. Richard 
Bartram. The retirement of Mr. I. M. Wade through advancing years was 
also announced and his great services acknowledged. 

The Sunday School Association is rendering most valuable help to teachers 
and scholars by its excellent publications; these are of the most varied kind, 
useful alike to the student of the ‘ Higher Criticism,’ and to the teacher of an 
infant class. We only wish our schools were more eager to purchase and 
utilise the literature that is provided for them at so moderate a cost, 
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Bible Readings. 


July 5, Ps. Ixxxvi. 1-13. In 
its present form this psalm is one of 
the latest specimens of Hebrew min- 
strelsy. It. is, however, manifestly 
derived from earlier poems. It would 
be possible to take verse after verse, 
and find, in other psalms, passages 
that are quoted or adapted here. It 
is the prayer of a private individual 
for protection in a time of persecution 
and distress. Jehovah is the supreme 
God. He governs not only Israel but 
the nations, all of whom shall be 
brought to give honour to his name. 

The latter part (vv. 14 seq.) seems 
to form a distinct poem. 

Luke x. 25-37. Here we have 
the essential spirit of Christianity. 
Notice how Jesus, in this parable, 
strengthens his point by using the 
priest and the Levite as illustrations. 
Surely they, more than others, ought 
to have shewn mercy, because of their 
holy office which made them ministers 
to men’s needs. They passed by with- 
out rendering aid, while the Samaritan, 
one who was looked upon with scorn 
by the Jews, unexpectedly performs 
the friendly office. Ver. 20, ‘ willing’ 
should be. wishing or desiring, Ver. 
35, ‘two pence.’ The denarius, the 
coin referred to here, was worth about 
8d. of our money, and represented at 
the time a day’s wages. 

For a lesson on this parable see 
S. S. T. Manual, Vol. Ul. No. 1. 

July 12, Psalm xci. A song 
of the period of restored Jerusalem, 
full of the completest trust in Jehovah. 
The writer is convinced that no harm 
can happen to him beneath the divine 
care. It isa sublime outburst of faith, 
Notice how he passes, from speaking 
of his own personal experience, to 
that higher form of speech with which 
the prophetic books abound. The 
Spirit of God, in such cases, takes 
possession of the speaker, who thus 
becomes the mouthpiece and prophet 
of Jehovah 

It is a blessed thing to realize this 
perfect assurance, and to feel that 
come what will we are in the hands of 


an Almighty and All-gracious Provi- 
dence. 

Luke xii. 22-34. See Sunday 
School Helper, Dec., 1891. 

July 19, Psalm xcii. 1-5 and 
12 seq. Another psalm belonging to 
the earliest years after the restoration 
of Jerusalem. The poet is full of 
gratitude for his triumph over the 
dangers that menaced him, and sees, 
with the eye of faith, the destruction 
of the wicked and the safety and pros- 
perity of the righteous. 

Luke xii. 35-48. See Sunday 
School Helper, Oct., 1885, and Dec., 
1891. 

*sulp 26, .Psalm xevii. 1-2 and 
9 seq. This poem belongs to the 
same period as the one we read last. 
Jehovah is represented as ruling over 
all the earth. His ways are some- 
times hidden, but his throne is estab- 
lished in truth and right. Here, as 
all through the Hebrew Scriptures, 
we have the assertion of the righteous- 
ness of Jehovah and his readiness to 
save such as are righteous from the 
hand of the wicked. 

Ver. 11 is the Essex Hall motto of 
last year. See Sunday School Helper, 
Jan., 1895. 

Luke xiii. 6-9 and 18-22. The 
parable of the fig tree teaches that 
God is long-suffering, but that retri- 
bution cannot be delayed for ever. 
God deals with us very tenderly, but 
his dominion being founded in right- 
eousness, He cannot, even if he would, 
clear the guilty. If we are not faith- 
ful we lay up for ourselves trouble and 
sorrow. a 
The parables of the mustard seed __ 
and of the leaven both teach the same 
truth, the growth of the kingdom of __ 
God from small beginnings. Jesus 
did not come with great tumult and 
excitement. He worked like the 
leaven which will not cease its influ- 
ence till all the mass, of meal is 
aca Are we, like the . ; 

oing our best to lift up and to purify 4 
the world in which we live ? fs a 
ze 


See S. S. Helper, Oct., 1885, 


